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The California Honey Crop. 





Early in September we requested 
our readers to send on a postal card 
the results of the season, as to the 
honey crop, as will be remembered. 


In the JouRNAL for Oct. 5 we stated 
that the table was nearly complete, 
and would appear in the next number 
of the BEE JOURNAL, but that we had 
received no reports from California. 

On Oct. 12 we gave a“ table of the 
honey harvest of 1881,” so far as had 
been reported to us, and stated that it 
was necessarily incomplete as it only 
contained reports from one-twelfth of 
the bees in the United States. This 
was distinctly stated and should have 
been well understood, but by the 
Semi- Tropic California for November, 
just received, it seems that at least 
one does not comprehend it. Mr. C. 
N. Wilson, its correspondent, winds 
up an criticism as follows: 

Now this Table may beall the editor 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
claims it is in other States and Terri- 
tories, as well as Canada, but when 
the editor puts the number of colonies 
of bees at 520 for the whole State of 
California for the fall of 1881, we begin 
to wonder where and how the extra 
labor and study, and the. expenditure 
of brain work, comes to play any part 
as “‘ valuable or interesting.” at us 
get at facts, and then compare them 

with the statements of the very much 


On the first Monday of March, 1881, 
the Assessor of Los Angeles County, 
California, reported 16,618 colonies of 
bees in the county, and valued them 
at $33,226, and their owners are pay- 
ing taxes on that number of colonies. 
At the same time the Assessor found 
575,000 pounds of honey on hand, and 
the owners of it are paying taxes on 
that quantity of honey, making a dif- 
ference of 16,093 colonies of bees be- 
tween the Table and the Los Angeles 
County Assessor’s figures. The total 
honey product of California, according 
to the table, is 30,168 pounds, making 
a difference of 544,832 pounds as be- 
tween our County Assessor and the 
editor’s calculations. If one remem- 
bers that such men as Harbison, Wil- 
kins, Flint, Hale and others who have 
long been in the business of bee-keep- 
ing, are residents of California, and 
any one of the persons named owning 
more colonies of bees and producing 
more honey than is credited to the 
whole State, and that some of them 
have shipped honey by the carload 
from California to Chicago, Ill., the 
very place where the editor does busi- 
ness and publishes the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, the question natur- 
ally occurs, if it would not be a very 
ood thing for that editor to take 
Ilorace Greeley’s adviee and ‘“ go 


~~ | west,” and save mental wear and 


tear—get a taste of some of our pure 
white sage honey—get acquainted 
with some of the honey producers of 
California, and interview the County 
Assessors as to the honey yield of Cal- 
ifornia hereafter. 


We never claimed that the figures 
represented more than one-twelfth of 
the honey crop—they were given as 
the result of reports sent to this office. 
If only a few of the honey producers 
of California reported, it was no fault 
of ours, and certainly it is with bad 
grace for Mr. Wilson to abuse us for 
not publishing a report which he never 
sent in! 

The BEE JOURNAL was well aware 
that the reports from California did 
not represent more than one-twelfth 
of the product of that State, and only 
one-twelfth of the whole crop for the 
United States—and it, therefore, 
argued thus: ‘If the one-twelfth that 
are reported are a fair average of the 
whole, then the crop of American 


of pounds,” etc. 


strange that Mr, Wilson should have 


State. 


tion the fact that the printer omitted 
to ‘* point off’ the last two ciphers as 
cents of the amount given as the 
value of the honey mentioned in the 





over-worked editor’s Table. 


honey for 1881 amounts to 120,000,000 


In the face of these facts, is it not 
misunderstood the Table, and have 
thought his unjust criticism necessary 
to defend the honey interests of his 


While on this subject we may men- 
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should have been given as fifteen 
millions of dollars, as stated on the 
first page of the BEE JOURNAL for the 
following week (Oct. 19). We wrote 
the amount in words, and the printer 
put it in figures, and hence the error. 
This has been the subject of some 
criticism in the last Bee-Keepers’ Ex- 
change. An argument based on an 
error which was promptly corrected 
two months ago, is of no value, and is 
quite unnecessary to repeat. 





Novice, Glucose and Grape-Sugar. 





In Gleanings for November, Mr. 
Root quoted an editorial item from 
the BEE JOURNAL on the use of the 
glucose trash, and remarked : 


** Now if that is not exactly where I 
have always stood in the matter, it 
must be I do not see things straight. 
It looks to me as if friend Newman 
had come over to my position,” etc. 


In the BEE JouRNAL for Nov. 16, 
we reiterated our position on this 
subject, and then quoted Mr. Root’s 
published views, which were dia- 
metrically opposed to our own, for he 
advised its use to mix with honey, ‘‘to 
improve it for table use,’ etc. We 
then added these words : 


Never have we counseled the sale or 
use of glucose for any purpose what- 
ever, neither directly nor by implica- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, our protests 
against its use have been frequent and 
unqualified. We have sacrificed self- 
interest in our opposition to adultera- 
tions, and suffered much censure, but 
the most grievous injury we have yet 
received was from Mr. A. I. Root, who. 
with his grape sugar record before the 
public, unretracted, says ‘‘ we are 
agreed.” 


To this Mr. Root replied in Gleanings 
for December as follows: 

The first page of the AMERCAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Nov. 17, contains much 
valuable information, collected and 
arranged with considerable care ; but 
had friend Newman explained to his 
readers in the outset that grape sugar 
and glucose are two distinctly differ- 
ent articles of commerce, it would 
have made a much better showing for 
your humble servant. 


That this is but a quibble to evade 
the force of the argument, is evident 
from the fact that Mr. Root uses these 
terms interchangably in Gleanings for 
March, April and October, 1878, pages 
87, 110 and 326. He says: 

** The light grape sugar that we have 
been using I find almost as pleasant 
as maple sugar, and I have eaten it 
freely for months.” 

** Glucose is excellent food, and we 


should like it just as well as honey, 
did it not lack the flavor of the flow- 








‘** Basswood honey is improved for 
table use by being mixed with the 
first quality of glucose. I am sure itis 
just as wholesome as honey.” 

“Our friend Dadant is doubtless 
sincere in what he says of grape sugar, 
but for all that I think him very much 
mistaken. I have eaten it in large 
quantities, just as I would maple 
sugar, and have fed it to our bees for 
over a year,” etc. 

In order to arrive at the truth, let us 
imagine Mr. Root on the witness stand, 
and quote his replies from Gleanings 
and his price lists : 

Will Mr. Root please give us his 
opinion of glucose ? Answer: ‘ Glu- 
cose is excellent food.” 

How do you know that it is good 
food? Answer: “The light grape 
sugar that we have been using (called 
glucose before), I find almostas pleas- 
ant as maple sugar, and I have eaten 
it freely for months.” 

Do you think it wrong to adulterate 
honey with glucose? Answer: “I 
really think that strong basswood 
honey is improved for table use, by 
being mixed with the first quality of 
glucose.” 

Do you think that mixture whole- 
some? Answer: ‘“‘I am sure it is 
just as wholesome as honey.” 

Is the grape sugar which you have 
eaten for months, the glucose which 
you pronounce “‘ excellent food,” and 
the grape sugar which you have fed to 
your bees, the same thing ? Answer: 
‘*T have eaten it in large quantities, 
just as I would maple sugar, and have 
fed it to our bees for over a year with- 
out a single bad feature showing it- 
self, so far as I know.” 

Is that “‘ glucose ” or “‘ grape sugar” 
the same as the article of commerce ? 
Answer: “It has been used largely 
all over our land, and is now quite an 
article of commerce.” 

Who makes the wholesome article 
you have been eating and feeding the 
bees with? Answer: “I am sure 
that that made by the Davenport 
Glucose Co. is wholesome.” 

What was the result of your feeding 
it to the bees for winter stores ? 
Answer: ‘The first experiment I 
ever made with it for wintering, 
caused the death of two colonies.... 
They did not have the dysentery, but 
simply starved on heavy combs of solid 
grape sugar.” 

For wheat use have you advised 
grape sugar? Answer: “I have 
favored the use of grape sugar for 
feeding bees and nothing else.” 

As grape sugar has caused the death 
of your bees, as well as many others, 





ers.”’ 


what advice will you in future give in 
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relation to it? Answer: ‘As this 
(grape or corn sugar) is, without ques- 
tion, unsafe for wintering, and as a 
great prejudice exists in the minds of 
many of our bee friends in regard to 
it, I have for the present ceased to of- 
fer it for sale.” 

So then, at last, we have drawn out 
the truth. Mr. Root has changed his 
position on this matter, and has ad- 
vised against the use of grape sugar. 
How much better it would have been 
for Mr. Root to have acknowledged it, 
than to have tried to assume that he 
stands where he has ‘** always stood in 
the matter.” By saying, ‘* It looks to 
me just as if friend Newman had come 
over to my position,” he apparently 
intended to cover up the real truth. 


Since the above was put in type we 
have met Mr. Root at the Michigan 
State Convention, at Battle Creek, 
which occurred last week. J. H. Kel- 
logg, M. D., Managing Physician at 
the Sanitarium, lectured on the adul- 
teration of honey before the Conven- 
tion. Mr. Root was in the audience, 
and we took occasion to publicly ask 
Dr. Kellogg to explain the difference 
between the articles known to com- 
merce as glucose and grape sugar. He 
replied that there was no difference, 
except that the liquid was called glu- 
cose and the solid was named grape 
sugar, to distinguish them commer- 
cially. Both were manufactured from 
the same material and alike, with the 
single exception of the addition of 
other chemicals to solidify that desig- 
nated as grape sugar. And in this 
opinion Dr. Kellogg is sustained by 
all the chemical experts of this country 
and Europe almost without exception. 
After listening to Dr. Kellogg, and 
hearing his emphatic endorsement by 
the Convention, we expect Mr. Root 


will acknowledge his error in advoca-’ 


ting the use of glucose for any purpose, 
and forever abandon its sale. 


a 


é@ We have received from Prof. 
Adolphson, in Zurich, Switzerland, 
the first number of a new semi- 
monthly bee periodical, entitled Jllus- 
trirte Bienenzeitung. If the publisher 
makes good his promises, and to judge 
by the appearance of this first number 
he will, we can predict success in the 
full sense of the word. It compares 
very favorably with older publications 
of the same character, but, much like 
the more progressive Americans, takes 
amore advanced and practical view 
of apiculture, on account of which it 
will be ahead of older papers in many 
respects. We think, therefore, it de- 
serves the most liberal support from 
the German-reading apiarist; the 
subscription being only $1.00 per year, 
exclusive of postage, would be money 
well spent. We wish it success. 





@@ Capt. W. J. Andrews, Ex-Pres- 
ident of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, has been elected 
Mayor of Columbia, Tenn. We con- 
gratulate him upon this mark of es- 
teem by his townsmen. 





@@ In the BEE JOURNAL of Nov. 
23d, page 371, in the article, ‘‘ The 
Knowledge Possessed by Bees,” in 
several places the word ‘‘ corner’ oc- 
curs, which should read cover. 





Michigan State Convention.—The 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion at Battle Creek, last week, was 
largely attended, and will compare 


very favorably with any bee conven- | soocoscsosssscocscsssososce 


tion held in America for the past ten 
years. Many of the most prominent 
apiarists of the State were present, 
and the discussions were marked by 
rare intelligence and enthusiasm. 
Mr. James Heddon, of Dowagiac, 
Mich., was chosen President for the 
ensuing year, and T. F. Bingham, of 
Otsego, Mich., was re-elected Secre- 
tary. We will publish a report of the 
proceedings next week. 





Apiary Record Book. 


It devotes 2 pages to each colony, 
embracing between twenty and thirty 
headings, neatly ruled and printed, 
with space at bottom for remarks, and 
so arranged that a single glance will 
give a complete history of the colony. 
Each book will also contain printed 
rules for the apiary, and twelve pages 
ruled and printed for an apiary cash 
account. As each book is intended 
for aseveral years’ record, it is gotten 
up on first class paper, and strongly 
bound in full leather covers. There 
will be three sizes, sent postpaid, at 
the following prices: 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
‘** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
Send in your orders at once, and the 

books will be forwarded as soon as 

completed. 





Sad Bereavement.—Dr. Howard’s 
many friends will read the following 
letter with sorrow, and join usin ten- 
dering him sympathy for his late be- 
reavement: 


I have just passed through a trying 
ordeal, and my plans for the future 
are somewhat unsettled. I have the 
misfortune to have lost my wife; she 
died on the 10th inst., of typhoid fe- 
ver, after 21 days of suffering, Ihave 
3 little children to care for. I hope to 
be enabled to domy duty toward them. 
I think I will be able soon to resume 
my business. I have now filled all or- 
ders for ge up to date, but am 
behind with my work. My present 
intention is tocontinue here. I trust 
this may be an excuse sufficient to 
satisfy those who have had orders de- 
layed, should any one compluin. 

Wma. R. Howarp. 

Kingston, Tex., Nov. 28, 1881. 





A Rare Opportunity.— Until further 
notice, any subscriber who desires to 
obtain a good book on apiculture, can 
have either Cook’s Manual, Quinby’s 
New Bee-Keeping, or Novice’s A BC, 
bound in cloth, postpaid, and the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one year, 
for $3.00; or with King’s Text-Book, 
in cloth, for $2.75. The JOURNAL and 
all four books for $5.50. Thisisarare 
chance to get a good library on bee- 
keeping. A person can sell the books 
for their published price, $4.75, and 
get the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for the 
extra 75 cents and his trouble. 


tt We have received the illustrated 
Catalogue of E. Whitman, Sons & Co., 
141 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md., 
which is a book of 160 pages, full of 
instructive reading to farmers and 
horticulturists. This is a work highly 
creditable to this — firm, and 
every farmer shoulc —_—- a copy. 
Enclose them 5 cents for postage and 
get a copy. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Next Season’s Crop of Honey.—The 
Semi-Tyropic California, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject: 


The bee outlook, although not as 
bright as it might be, owing to the 
light crop of honey produced this year, 
has fair promises for thefuture. Col- 
onies generally are strong, and next 
spring will probably find them in good 
condition for a profitable summer’s 
work. Experience is teaching our 
bee men how to assist their colonies 
during an off year, and fewer failures 
occur in this industry now than for- 
merly. 





ee 


Wintering Bees in Kentucky.—Mr. 
W. Williamson, Lexington, Ky., 
writes to the Farmers’ Home Journal 
as follows : 


We have just prepared our bees for 
winter, having been too busy to do so 
amonth ago. We have discarded all 
double walls, and agree with Mr. De- 
maree in this respect, but can hardly 
go so far as he does when he says they 
will ‘tin this climate generally winter 
without care, if they have plenty of 
stores to subsist upon.” This may be 
safe so far as Mr. Demaree is con- 
cerned, who feels confident, because 
he understands — the condition of 
every colony; he has examined mi- 
nutely their strength, stores on hand, 
age, and whether the colony is queen- 
less or has a young and vigorous 
queen. These are all conditions that 
must be considered in adopting Mr. 
Demaree’s plan. We have prepared 
ours in the following simple and inex- 
pensive manner : 

Have put one thickness of cotton 
about one-half inch thick inside of 
regular Langstroth frame (which we 
use exclusively), then cover over 
tightly both sides of frame with com- 
mon unbleached cotton; you have a 
neat, compact absorbent and comfor- 
ter combined. We took out of each 
hive the two outside frames of comb 
and placed instead the two frames as 
above prepared, then put on top a 
papi: warm material will answer. 

Ve remove all frames out of second 
story, but leave second story on hive 
so that during warm —_ in winter 
the quilt can be slightly raised for 
ventilation. We believe with a good 
supply of honey on hand and strong 
colonies, with this protection our bees 
are safe, but will give results next 
spring. 


> 


Locusses and Wile Honey.—The fol- 
lowing is an amusing item, for which 
the Nashville, Tenn., American is re- 


sponsible. It says: 


The New York Sun’s reference to 
the Baptist Social Union at Delmoni- 
co’s, and the absence of the locusts 
and wild honey which formed the food 
of John the Baptist, recalls a little 
Sunday-school incident which we will 
avouch has never been in print, and is 
pure fact. He wasa country ‘Squire, 
an Elder, a most excellent man with 
all the pretentious ignorance of the 
Dogbeiry, or Fielding’s Squire. The 
lesson was in John. The boys had 
formed various theories about the 
‘**locusses and wile honey ;”’ but the 
asking of questions was not encour- 
aged ; it gave trouble sometimes. The 
teacher was in the habit of revealing 
all that ought to be known, which was 
all he knew, plus a large amount he 
did not know. ‘ Now, boys,” said he, 
raising his specs, *‘ I expect you all 
want to know what kind of locusses 
and wild honey John the Baptist et in 
the wilderness. The kimintators make 
out it was the seventeen-year locusses 
and bee honey !” 





Here the ‘Squire lifted his specs 


- | higher and assumed a severe judicial 


expression, as if hé were about to ex- 
pound the law,or construe the statutes. 
** The kimintators was but man with 
like passions as ourselves. They were 
never inspired. The seventeen-year 
locusses, as you all well know who 
have sense enough to have seen ’em, 
isn’t fitten to eat, and it’s my o-pinion, 
as bein’ against nachur, John never 
et ’em. 1e Jews was mighty partic- 
ular, and they never et pork till the 
Lord showed Peter what was good. 
If the seventeen-year locusses had 
been in that sheet [ told you about 
they’d a flew away, wouldn’t they ? 
It’s against reason that John ever et 
such trash. He was goin’ about his 
master’s work and had no time for 
foolin’ with bee trees, and what’s 
more, bees ain’t found in the wilder- 
ness away from settlements. Now, 
I’m going to tell you boys what he et 
in my 0-pinion. It was honey locusses; 
you’ve all et’em, and I’ve et ’em, when 
I was a boy—the common honey 
locusses and nothing else.’ There 
was a general assent ; all the boys had 
eaten ** honey-locusses,” or fruit of 
the three-thorned acacia, and the ex- 
planation saved the reputation of John 
the Baptist in the matter of taste. 





Bees as Educators.—Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, in the SBee-Keepers’ Guide, 
speaking of his recent visit to the cel- 
ebrated bee-islands of Mr. D. A. Jones, 
says: 


‘* Ithasincreased my interestin bee- 
keeping, and my confidence in it as an 
industry bound to grow to large propor- 
tions. There is ample scope yet for 
science and practical skill to improve 
it. Success in it requires qualities of 
a high order, and it is a school of pa- 
tience, perseverance, enterprise and 
energy. In its advancement it will 
not only increase national wealth, but 
national worth. A good bee-keeper 
cannot be a bad man or woman. Bees 
are a kind of moral police; they detect 
character. They are tutors also, and 
train to excellence. Bright examples 
of industry, they rebuke the slothful. 
Not only as honey gatherers, but as 
educators, they are entitled to take 
rank as benefactors of the human 
race.” 





Selling Honey.—Mrs. L. Harrison 
in the Prairie Farmer, remarks as fol- 
lows on this subject : 


There are many good producers who 
are poor salesmen, and they are as 
numerous among bee-keepers as an 
other class. Honey, to sell well, 
should not only be produced in good 
shape, but be graded, and the differ- 
ent kinds kept seperate. 

If the bee-keeper has managed his 
apiary intelligently, he knows what 
he has to sell and what it is worth, 
and will not dispose of it until he can 
realize its full value. There is a time 
to *‘ sell’ as well as to produce. We 
knew of beautiful white honey being 
sold last July in this city, by a com- 
mission firm, for 10 cents per pound. 
It was brought to market in a tub, 
and bees and flies were troublesome, 
so it was forced off at this low figure. 
Had this honey been stored in prize 
boxes, and kept until now, it would 
bring 25 cents per pound at retail. 

When honey is sold by the producer, 
the best way is to store it safely, and 
then sell by sample. If itis on wheels, 
buyers know that it can be had soon 
for a ghost of a price, if they are in- 
different, as the owner is anxious to 
go home. ‘ 
Extracted honey, Pheenix-like, is 
rising from its ashes. Glucose nearly 
killed it, but it is now being sought 
after, and is in demand where it is 
known to be —- Let the public 
once gain confidence in it, as the bona 
fide product of the bee, and it will 
need no further recommendation. A 
pleased customer will be its best ad- 
vertisement. 

Peoria, Il. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Three Uand Test of Italian Bees. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





When the Italian bee was first 
brought to this country we were told 
that they were a distinct race of bees 
which had been excluded from all 
others from time immemorial, being 
confined to a certain district by the 
impassable Alps and the sea surround- 
ing them. As these bees easily mixed 
with our black bees a test of purity 
was sought after,so that the buyer 
might satisfy himself whether he had 
bees as pure as those imported from 
Italy, or whether they were a mixture 
of the two races, black and Italian. 
As it was hard to get queens purely 
fertilized, a few of those eager to sell 
all queens as pure tried to fix that 
test at something short of the three 
yellow bands, which was conceded by 
the majority should be the proper 
test, for surely all bees imported from 
Italy would show the said three bands. 
It was from this standpoint that I 
once wrote an article on the purity of 
Italian bees, which will be found in 
volume 7, page 10, of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 

At this time I considered all queens 
whose bees did not come up to the 
standard of Leng | there given as be- 
ing mixed with black blood on the 
American continent. After a little I 
reared a queen whose progeny nearly 
all of them showed 4 yellow bands. 
At this my faith in the purity of Ital- 
ian bees in their original home was 
somewhat shaken, for, if these banded 
bees were pure, what could we eall 
these four-banded bees. They could 
not be called more than a pure, so we 
had to call them a ‘sport,’ as the 
vegetable growers do when a certain 
line of vegetables produce a different 
kind from the original. 

About this time it became apparent 
to some that the bees in Italy were a 
mixed race, and we find the great 
German —— Dzierzon, writing 
thus: ‘* Throughout the whole race 
of Italian bees, there is a slight trace 
of "German blood, which, in the course 
of time, has found its way into it, as 
no Chinese wall, not even the Alps, 
has been able to keep the two races 
hermetically sealed from each other.” 
And now it appears that there is not 
only a “ slight trace of German blood” 
in Italy (the long-continued home of 
the Italian bee), but that there are 
black and hybrid bees there also ; and 
yet our friends Thomas and Demaree 
will talk about pure Italian bees. If 
there are black and hybrid bees in 
Italy, and also as Dzierzon asserts, a 
“slight trace of German blood through- 
out the whole race of Italian bees,” 
pray, tell us where we are to look for 
purity. 

This talking of purity of Italian bees 
in America, and of those of Italy (the 
land from which they were imported), 
as being mixed with black and hybrid 
blood, is very much like “ sending 
coals to Newcastle.” We must take 
A. I. Root’s stand and say that all 
bees coming from Italy are pure Ital- 
ians, or else say that the purity of the 
Italian bee consists in what is called 
‘* thoroughbred,” and call them Amer- 
icanized Italians, stopping this talk 
about there being a pure race of bees. 

As some wish to know where I 


stand, I will say that I take the latter | b 


ground. Well, this being the case, 
whatis meant by tested Italian queens? 
Now we come to the three-band ques- 
tion again, and will repeat what I said 
on page 285: “I claim every bee 
should show the three-bands while 
standing on the combs, to be such bees 
as I should want to breed from ;” yet, 
‘*as far as my experience goes, I have 
yet to see the queen whose progeny 
show the three-bands under all cir- 
cumstances,” and see if I cannot de- 


others. The abdomen of every worker 
bee is composed of six scales, or seg- 
ments, one sliding into the other tele- 
scope fashion. ith the black bee 
these scales are black, all of them. 
With the Americanized Italian the 
first scale or segment beginning at the 
end of the abdomen next the thorax, 
is about % orange color, the other 
eighth being a black ring extending 
around the segment on the side oppo- 
site the thorax. The second segment 
is about 4-5 yellow and 1-5 black, the 
black - yo or ring being toward the 
point of the abdomen, as on the first 
segment. The third segment shows 
about % yellow and ¥ black. All 
these markings should be clear and 
distinct (not muddy or cloudy and 
mixed as is the case with some of the 
imported stock) while standing on the 
combs; not on a window pane trying 
to fly and crawl up the glass. I say 
while standing on the combs, but wish 
to specify so as to meet my last state- 
ment, that ““I have yet to see the 
queen whose progeny show the three 
ellow bands under all circumstances.” 
‘hese scales or segments I told you 
would slide into each other telescope 
fashion, and if a bee is stung by an- 
other bee, the abdomen will so draw 
up, or one segment slip into the other, 
so that scarcely any of the yellow can 
be seen, except on the first segment 
next the thorax, still the yellow bands 
are there, but don’t show. The same 
is true to a more or less extent with 
the young bee when first hatched ; 
that is, her abdomen is so drawn up 
that the three yellow bands do not all 
of them show. Again in the fall when 
clustered together for winter in their 
undisturbed repose,they show scarcely 
more than the two bands; yet the 
three yellow bands are there all the 
same. Even a four-banded bee will so 
draw up her abdomen when preparing 
for a winter nap, that no yellow will 
show except on the two first bands, 
and the second band would not show 
if there was room in the first segment 
for the second to go inside of it. 


I did not mean to say on page 285 
that the yellow bands were not there 
all the same, only that they did not 
show under all circumstances. 

Friend Heddon seeins to think in 
the Kansas Bee- Keeper that the three 

ellow bands will not mark the coming 

ee, but I think they will. The reason 
why I am not satisfied with such bees 
as A. I. Root calls pure Italians, is be- 
cause such bees have not proved them- 
selves as good as those showing three 
clear, distinct yellow bands, and if we 
wish to secure the best bee, we must 
begin with that which gives the best 
grounds for success, and the three- 
banded bee gives us that ground in 
my humble opinion. As to my not 
knowing what the finest specimen of 
the yellow race look like, I will say 
that in former years I have had queens 
from H. Alley, Adam Grimm, T. B. 
Hamlin, M. Quinby, Aaron Benedict, 
J. Nesbit, Mrs. Tupper, H. A. King, 
W. W. Cary and others. LaterI have 
had queens of Jos. M. Brooks, W. W. 
Cary, J. P. H. Brown, J. P. Moore, L. 
C. Root, A. I. Root and many others 
too numerous to mention. It would 
be strange if some of these did not 
have as good bees as friends Thomas 
and Demaree have, I do not lay so 
much stress on bands as some do, for 
I prefer bees for honey rather than 
bands; still, as long as the bees show- 
ing the three yellow bands give us the 
best results, I believe that is the chan- 
nel to work through till we find some- 
thing that gives better promise. 


One thing Mr. Demaree has touched 
upon which I have never seen in print 
efore, where he says that when on 
the window, “the meanest hybrids 
would show the third band in 
splotches.” I will say that I have yet 
to see the bee that shows yellow on 
any band that does not show it on all 
three; so all talk about one and two- 
banded bees needs an explanation. 
We read ‘‘ bees with about one yellow 
band to show trace of Italian blood, 
are the wickedest bees to sting,’’ while 
our experience proves that unless 
‘** telescoped,”’ such a bee would show 





fine my position so it will be plain to 








the proportion that a good thorough- 
bred bee would ; that is, if but little 
was shown on the first scale, still less 
would be shown on the second, and 
still less on the third, but there would 
be yellow on three of the segments if 
there was on any of them. 

These are my honest views on the 
Italian bee question as far as my ex- 
perience goes up to the present time, 
and if I have trodden on any person’s 
corns by giving them, they willexcuse 
I hope. . 

Borodino, N. Y. 


— + <+___ 
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Experiments with Comb Foundation. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





During the past season my assist- 
ants and myself have made the use and 
manufacture of comb foundation not 
only a part of our business, but a con- 
tinual series of experiment. Much 
has been written and said bearing tes- 
timony in different directions, and we 
felt that positive and extended experi- 
ment was all that was left for us to 
judge by. 

We began manufacturing last spring 
with four machines, viz: A new Dun- 
ham 9-ineh roller mill, a Vandervort 
12-inch and Vandervort 6-inch roller 
mill, and a Given press, with one of 
Mr. Given’s new improved die books. 
We first discarded the Dunham mill, 
because we could not make foundation 
upon it that had high side-walls with- 
out the use of the objectionable soap- 
suds, and then only with difficulty. 

Next we laid aside the 6-inch Van- 
dervort mill, because it not only run 
with great difficulty, butit made aline 
or side-wall in no way superior to the 
old style of foundation, though it did 
make a thinner base. 

Next we tried the 12-inch Vander- 
vort mill, which is designed by him 
expressly for the manufacture of heavy 
foundation for the brood department. 
This mill makes what we call the best 
foundation we have ever seen come 
from any roller mill, either for the 
brood chamber orsurplus use. There 
are two samples of what we made in 
regular full-size sheets of that de- 
signed for both departments. The 
thin-base sample has a splendid line 
or side-wall. These samples, like all 
of the foundation we have made the 
past season, were passed through the 
rolls with the use of starch, and starch 
only. I wish to say that the manufac- 
ture of foundation with such side- 
walls costs more than double that of 
the old pattern, unless soap-suds be 
used. It is now generally understood 
that the use of soap is objectionable 
to the bees, just in proportion to the 
amount used. 

Upon the 12-inch heavy Vandervort 
mill we can make sheets nine inches 
wide, alleven and perfect, and as good 
as the sample shown, averaging seven 
square feet to the pound. Much care 
is needed and the process is slow and 
tedious, where no soap is used, when 
we try to pass through sheets that run 
ten to the pound; the sheets will 
double together, and make us so much 
other trouble, that we fail to make the 
manufacture practical. Still, I be- 
lieve thissame Vandervort 12-inch mill 
the best roller foundation machine on 
the market. I further believe that if 
we propose to make a foundation with 
perfect-formed and high side-walls, 
we must either use objectionable non- 
stickers or find the work impractica- 
ble. Weshould remember that sam- 
ples of excellent foundation can be 
turned outin various ways that are 
not practical for the general manufac- 
ture. Every year I receive samples 
by mail, and wherever I have ordered 
a few pounds, I have never in a single 
instance received ever so small a lot 
equal to the samples. Nearly every 
piece of these samples betrays the use 
of soap. Some of our mill makers ad- 
vise the use of starch with some soap. 
Pure beeswax is sticky stuff, and with 
so many high side-walls pressed so 
closely to an unequal number of points 
of metal, some very slippery substance 





yellow on all three segments in about 





is needed to allow them to loosen. 





Many have tried adulterating the wax 
with less sticky articles, but the bees 
aay 25," 

ur last work making foundation 
was done upon the Given press. 
bought this machine in the spring of 
1880, for the sole purpose of fillin 
frames full of worker foundation, an 
in a manner that would hold it in po- 
sition under all circumstances. I have 
here samples of both the thick and 
thin Given foundation, The side lines 
are not so sharp as those of the Van- 
dervort or Dunham ; therefore, while 
they are not quite as high, they possess 
more wax, because the base or septum 
is thinner. In every instance the bees 
draw out all the wax inthe lines. My 
assistant, Mr. Henry C. Farwell (now 
in Rutland, Vt.), and myself, have 
conducted a series of experiments du- 
ring the season with different styles 
and thicknesses of foundation, and on 
an extensive plan. We have given it 
what is to our minds a thorough and 
comprehensive test, both in sections 
and super frames of 6x12 inches. We 
have put three styles in one of these 
frames, and have mixed things up in 
every way we could think of to geta 
satisfactory test—and right here I wish 
to say that we did it without the least 
prejudice or desire what truths might 
come to the front. We cared for the 
truth only. I had three mills to make 
foundation, to use and tosell. I had 
an agency and profit for the sale of all 
the mills above spoken of. I could not 
be prejudiced ; certainly my employ- 
ees were not. The results show up 
very much in favor of both the manu- 
facture and use of the Given foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Given claims that the new dies 

are so constructed that the bulky side- 
lines are left only slightly pressed, and 
being softer, are more readily and 
easily drawn 4 the bees. However 
that may be (which looks reasonable 
to me from the form of the dies), we 
found that the bees took earlier and 
more kindly to the Given foundation ; 
that they drew it out further, thinner, 
and left a thinner base when com- 
pleted. In handling over 1,000 one- 
ound sections of comb drawn out 
ast year from Dunham, Root and 
Given foundation, Mr. Farwell re- 
marked: ‘“‘ I can tell you every time 
which combs were made from Given 
foundation,” ‘ How?” I inquired. 
** By its delicate thinness, particularly 
of the base,” he replied. I looked it 
over again, and saw thatsucha differ- 
ence was really discernible. 

I devised a plan whereby I succeeded 
in pressing sheets at the rate of 80thin 
sheets (averaging 10 feet to the pound) 
in 25 minutes. But this speed is not 
the bestof the discovery. I took them 
from the dry oy of sheets (my boy 10 
years old = ed them apest for me) 
and passed through the whole 80 with 
one lubrication, and I rinsed only the 
first six sheets, all the remainder com- 
ing from the dies perfectly dry, and 
no racks for drying required. For 
some reason I failed to make the same 
process work with the type-metal rolls, 
probably because not adapted to that 
metal, as it seems to be to hardened 
copper. Latonce put to test the adapt- 
ability of this process to the likes and 
dislikes of the bees, and found it a 
success there, too. 


I have no pecuniary interest in any 
one’s mills. I shall not hold an agency 
for any in the future. This year’s ex- 
perience teaches me that purchasers 
naturally prefer to trade direct with 
the manufacturers at the same price. 
I think I should feel the same. 


I predict that sales in foundation 
will soon be confined to local trade, as 
the truth is, and will ‘“‘come u 
permost,” that it will remunera 
well every bee-keeper who expects to 
keep not less than 25 colonies, to own 
a press, unless he can purchase its pro- 
ducts near home. Comb foundation, 
in the flat, is practically merchantable 
for long distances ; but that pressed 
into made-up frames costs high for 
transportation, and should be made at 
home or purchased near thereto. 

From all I can learn of others who 





have tested the plaster casts, they do 
not give satisfaction. Their frailty, 
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and the mussy and dauby system that 
goes with them, I think, is destined to 
shelf them sooner or later. Their only 
redeeming quality is that they make 
foundation upon the flat —_ plan, 
and do away with side-wall pressure, 

ulling and stretching, the same as is 

he case with the Given dies. I think 
that no person can make so great a 
mistake as to hive swarms on empty 
frames, or those mes filled, or any 
not full of comb foundation. If you 
have not bees enough to afford a press, 
and live too far from one of your size 
frame to afford the enormous cost of 
transportation, by all means wire your 
frames, and buy full size sheets and 
fill them by hand with this best gift to 
bee-keepers — pure beeswax comb 
foundation. 

These sheets put on by hand work 
pretty well if carefully done, and 
though not so good as those put there 
by the press, and though a tedious job 
comparatively, it pays far better than 
not to do it, because perfectly straight 
all-worker combs, securely held by 
wires, are not only ‘‘athing of beauty” 
and ‘a joy forever” to look upon, but 
they are things of profit as long as 
they exist. Let us pay the debt of 
gratitude we honestly owe, by giving 
** honor to whom honor is due” for the 
discovery, perfection and introduction 
of this splendid assistant to successful 
bee-culture—comb foundation. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Dec. 7, 1881. 
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A Model Bee-House. 


JAMES MCINTYRE. 








Recently [had the pleasure of visiting 
Mr. Whitfield, of Dundas, and found 
he had a bee-house which came the 
nearest to perfection of any I have 
seen. With his permission I will en- 
deavor to give the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL a brief description of its 
principal points. Before proceeding, 
however, let us inquire what is perfec- 
tion in a bee-house? I think all will 
agree thata house in which the air 
can be kept pure and dry, and at any 
desired temperature between 35° and 
50°, independent of the outside tem- 
perature, without opening the doors 
or in any way disturbing the bees, is 
all that can be desired. 

The house is built above ground; 
the wall contains 18 inches of dry saw- 
dust and a4-inch dead-air space; on 
the floor above is 18inches of sawdust, 
the bottom ventilator is 4 feet under 

ound at the house, and 100 feet long. 

“he air enters the house through this 
at a temperature of 45° winter and 
summer. While we were walking out 
to the bee-house Mr. Whitfield re- 
marked that after putting his bees in 
the weather became warm, the tem- 
perature of the house rose to 70°, and 
the bees came out on the fronts of 
their hives; this set him to thinking 
how he should keep them cool. and he 
finally decided that the best thing he 
could do was to put in a stove. I 
hardly knew what to think of sucha 
statement as that, but soon found it to 
be a fact. 

When we arrived at the house he led 
the way up a flight of stairs on the out- 
side of the building, and entered 
above. Here we foundasmall coal 
stove inclosed in atin box, with a pipe 
running from the top of the box out 
through the roof,and another from the 
bottom down into the house below. 
The hot air in the box passing upward, 
cansed the air to rush in through the 
bottom ventilator at a temperature of 
45°, which soon brought the tempera- 
ture of the house down to 48°; this 
made the bees enter their hives and 
remain perfectly quiet. The hot air 
seems also to attract the moisture from 
below. leaving the air dry and fresh. 
The thermometer is dropped through 
a hole in the floor near the stove, and 
is attached by acord to the cover of 
the hole. By putting the ear to this 
hole he can hear a bee fly below. In 
warm winters it is often very difficult 
to keep the temperature in the houses 
low enough to prevent the bees becom- 
ing uneasy, with ordinary ventilators, 


for as soon as the outside temperature 
rises above the temperature of the 
house, the air ceases to circulate, and 
soon becomes very impure and warm. 
Mr. Jones has an arrangement for 
holding ice near the top of the room 
to keep down the temperature, but 
will this cause the air to circulate— 
will it not make the air damp, and 
disturb the bees more or less opening 
the doors and putting in the ice ? 

As Mr. Whitfield’s arrangement will 
only lower the temperature to 48° in 
warm weather, I would suggest an- 
other improvement by which it can be 
lowered to 38° if desired, and still keep 
the air pure and dry, without entering 
the house: Makea box 18 inches wide, 
6 feet long, 18 inches deep, with a 
cover to fit; cut acircular hole 7 inches 
in diameter in each end, and run a 7- 
inch stove-pipe through it; connect 
this with a pipe running through the 
wall and up the inside within a foot of 
the top ; fill the box with snow or ice 
with a little salt init, close the bottom 
ventilator, and allow the air to be 
drawn in through this pipe. Perhaps 
some will say this is too much trouble 
andexpense. The stove only consumes 
10 lbs. of coal per day, and as for the 
trouble, what is gained without care ? 

Strathroy, Ont., Nov. 21, 1881. 
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New Methods of Wintering Bees. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








The problem of wintering bees still 
awaits full solution. There is no 
method of which we can say that it 
will be uniformly and infallibly suc- 
cessful. As all signs fail in drouth,so 
all known methods of wintering bees 
fail during such a winter as the past. 
So we must keep on investigating, 
theorizing and experimenting. 


THE ANTI-POLLEN THEORY. 


Mr. Heddon has conceded that at 
— this is only a ‘*‘ guess.” But 
1e says in the course of his rejoinder 
to me, ‘‘ I thought I had made it clear 
that I believed the eating of bee-bread 
by the older bees during continued 
confinement, was the cause of dysen- 
tery.” Solthought. Hence my let- 
ter, the main object of which was to 
tone down what I considered unwar- 
rantable confidence in a new, and as 
yet, untested theory. Mr. Heddon 
now puts it on the same footing as the 
** bacteria hypothesis.”’ Iam content. 
There let it rest until further light 
either relegates it to the ‘ bacteria” 
oblivion, or exalts it into a discovery, 
in which latter case I shall not be- 
grudge Mr. Heddon his  well-won 
honors. I do not need to answer Mr. 
Heddon’s lastarticleinfull. Itismade 
up of a re-statement of his former ar- 
guments which I thought, and still 
think, inconclusive ; of explanations. 
which are always in order, and of 
smart hits at myself, which, being 
good-natured, I take in good part, es- 
pecially the closing one in regard to 
my prospects as a discoverer. Before 
I get through this article, it will be 
seen that Iam on a voyage of discov- 
ery, and if I gain the promised land 
before he does, I am sure he will beas 
ready tocrown me, as I have expressed 
myself to do him that honor, should he 
prove the ‘we man. Meantime, the 
anti-pollen ‘* hypothesis” is on its 
trial. 

HEAT IN THE GARRET. 

An experienced Canadian bee-keep- 
er, Wm. J. Whitfield, of Dundas, Ont.., 
is crying ‘* Eureka ” over a method of 
wintering, which I do not know how 
to characterize better than by the 
above title. After trying a variety of 
plans for the past 20 years, he has hit 
upon one which he thinks is as near 
perfection as we are likely to get in 
this world. Let me try to describe it: 
A sight is chosen for a bee-house ona 
slope sufficient to bring a 6-inch pipe 
120 feet long starting at the surface, 
4 feet below ground when it reaches 
the center of the bee-house. A well 
2x2 ft. 6in., built of stone to the sur- 
face, forms the final outlet. A plank 





floor is laid a little open in the cracks 








to admit the air from below. The 
walls of the bee-house are constructed 
as follows: First a wall of 3x4 scant- 
ling tightly boarded on both sides, 
making a 4-inch dead-air space; 18 
inches distant another similar wall, 
the 18-inch space being filled with dry 
sawdust. The bee-house is 16x20 out- 
side, and 12x16 inside. On getting 
thus far, Mr. W. found that he could 
not control the temperature. It was 
either too high or toolow. Then he 
ut a pipe 8x8 inches through the ceil- 
ing, but still the house was either too 
cold or too hot, and more or less damp. 
Next he put in another pipe a little 
larger, bringing it in from the south 
end with an upright shaft 8 feet high. 
It was run along on the top of the 
joists to the back end, then down to 
within 6 inches of the floor, and cov- 
ered with sawdust. This made things 
alittle better, but improvement was 
needed yet. Both these pipes had a 
slide-board in them which could be 
opened or shut from the top. There 
was also a small pipe through which 
a thermometer could be let down and 
drawn up from above so as to find out 
the temperature without disturbing 
the bees. A controllable draft of air 
was wanted, and to secure this, a 
small coal stove was put in the garret 
over the bees. A box was made and 
lined with zinc to hold the stove. Near 
the back end, a pipe was put in lead- 
ing from the ceiling into the stove 
box. Six inches of sawdust were put 
under the box to keep the heat from 
striking through to the bees. The 
stove was cased with tin from the top 
of the box to within a few inches of 
the rafters, leaving space enough at 
the back to receive a7-inch stove pipe. 
Thetsmoke-pipe from the stove is 5- 
inch. The heated air ascends from 
the zine box and tin casing through 
the vacant space in the 7-inch stove 
yipe. A strong draft is thus created. 
By graduating the fire, the tempera- 
ture of the bee-house can be controlled 
at will. A moderate fire will keep it 
at 50°—a strong one will bring it down 
to 40°. The temperature is kept at 
50° for the first two weeks after put- 
ting in the bees, and then generally 
reduced. Ifthe bee-house is too warm, 
by putting on the draft the heat will 
go down one degree per hour. The 
bees are perfectly quiet, the house is 
dry, and there is no foul smell of any 
kind. Before putting in the bees, 3 
bushels of unslacked lime are put be- 
neath the floor. 

In reply to the objection that this 
plan gives trouble, Mr. W. says, “I 
don’t find that we get much in this 
world without some trouble. All I 
have to do is to shake down the ashes 
night and morning and add coal. This 
is no more trouble than feeding one 
pig.”” The air that comes in from the 
long out-door pipe is atall times, sum- 
mer and winter, at 45°. This garret- 
heat plan is also on trial. 

PARLOR WINTERING. 

Now for my own little experiment: 
I have 2 very weak colonies in my 
library. Each consists of a mere hand- 
ful of bees. One hasan Italian queen 
that mated with a black drone; the 
other has an Italian queen purely ma- 
ted. Both aré in common out-door 
hives, but each has a wire-cloth cage 
over it. A slide controls the ordinary 
entrance. Honey-boards are screwed 
down, each having a 3-inch hole in the 
center, covered with wire-cloth. The 
theory is that bees can take exercise 
enough within a limited space, just as 
a man can take exercise enough on a 
verandah. Moreover, if out-door col- 
onies can be stimulated so as to in- 
crease, why not in-door colonies ? 
These bees have been domiciled in my 
library nearly a month. I feed them 
through the wire-cloth opening in the 
honey-board. When I give them a 
fly in the cage, they are too intent on 
getting out to gather feed, but they 
take to it kindly through the honey- 
board. I have only to cover the 
honey-board opening with cloth two 
or three times folded, to secure perfect 
silence. Only afew of the bees care 
to come out when the sliding-doors 
are opened. These, I believe, are aged 








bees for the most part, whom instinct 


seems to teach that they must go out 
of the hive to die. One of these little 
colonies is the out-come of a black nu- 
cleus into which I introduced an Ital- 
ian queen Aug. 15. The bees that 
come out and die are all black. Not 
a solitary Italian has yet been found 
ny them. Idonot — to open 
these hives untilspring. If my theory 
proves sound, they will breed, increase 
and come out good colonies by that 
time. If it proves unsound, why, the 
bees will die—a result sure to have 
happened out-of-doors. 

Now I don’t go 10 to 1 on my theory, 
like Mr. Heddon, but I have conti- 
dence enough in it to give it a trial. 
If it succeeds, there need be no more 
doubling up of weak colonies or sacri- 
fice of supernumerary queens in the 
fall. A moderately-sized room with a 
coal-stove kept going in it, will holda 
lot of these little colonies. If, say, 50 
can be nursed up from a handful, 
each to be a good, strong colony, it 
will pay handsomely, and we may de- 
vote the summer to honey-gathering, 
and the winter to building up nuclei 
into working colonies. ‘* Too good to 
be true ?” Well, perhaps. 

Artificial heat has been tried before 
now in various ways, but never, I 
think, in this particular way. Bees 
have been put in warm rooms, and 
given liberty now and then. They 
have made for the glass windows, and 
been chilled to death. When more 
than one hive has been liberated in 
the same room, they have, like Kil- 
kenny cats, quarrelled and fought nn- 
til destruction came to both or all. | 
put this forth only as a modest experi- 
ment, and a humble effort to throw 
more light on the problem of winter- 
ing, but possibly I may wake up some 
fine morning to find myself famous, 
and my friend Heddon lustily blowing 
a trumpet before me ! 

Listowel, Ont., Dec. 3, 1881. 














Northeastern Wisconsin Convention. 








The Northeastern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association convened at 
Pewaukee, Oct. 11, at 10 a. m., and in 
the absence of the President and Sec- 
retary, and owing tothesmall number 
present, was not formally organized 
till 3 p. m., when, in the continued ab- 
sence of the President and Secretary, 
John Hodgson, Jr., was elected Presi- 
dent pro tem., and T. E. Turner, Sec- 
retary pro tem. 

uestion.—* Do Italians, Cyprians 
or black bees winter best ?” 

John Hodgson, Jr., said his Italians 
gathered impure honey last fall, and 
all died from the effects of it in win- 
tering; his blacks gathered better 
honey, but did not have enough to run 
them through the long winter, and a 
great many starved ; his few Cyprians 
wintered better than Italians. 

H. P. Sayles had some black bees, 
some Italians, 4 Cyprian colonies and 
some hybrids. His small colonies 
seemed to winter best. The yd 
wintered the best of all. The blacks 
all died but one colony, and it became 
queenless late in the spring. 

T. E. Turner had wintered Italians 
and “oo the past winter with but 
little difference in the results, all 
things considered, and what little dif- 
ference there was, was in favor of the 
Cyprians. The percentage of loss of 
the two races was about the same, but 
the Italians were in much the best 
condition for winter, and should have 
done the best. 

Mr. Wilson had Italians and hy- 
brids ; his pure Italians wintered best. 

Mr. Olsen had Italians and some 
hybrids, and could see no difference in 
their wintering. 

Charles Horst had Italians and 
blacks in the proportion of 11 to7, and 
they wintered in proportion of 7 to 2. 

S. E. Gernon had little experience 
with wintering any but black bees, 





but regarded all wintering difficult. 
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Question.—t Which race of bees is 
the most profitable ?” 

T. E. Turner had decided long ago 
in favor of the Italians over the black 
bees, and lately had tried Italians and 
a in comparison, and found no 


erence in the amount of honey 


He preferred the Italians 


found the Cyprians a little more pro- 


H. P. Sayles found the Italians 
would fill the brood chamber with 
honey to their injury and self-destruc- 
tion if they were let alone; and for 
them to give the best results the ex- 
tractor must be used, or full combs be 
removed and empty ones or full sheets 
of foundation put in their place. He 
thought the blacks were the best bees 
for the careless bee-keeper, because 
they would not fill up their brood 
chamber with honey to their own in- 
jury. He thought the honey extrac- 
ted from the Italians would more than 
pay for the time of extracting it, and 
then the Italians would gather the 
most honey besides. He preferseither 
the Italians or Cyprians, but has had 
limited experience with the Cyprians, 
yet regards them favorably so far. 
The Italians required more care and 
attention than the blacks, and he be- 
lieved, taking the season through, that 
he could get more box honey from the 
blacks than the Italians, and a better 
quality of extracted honey. 

It was resolved that the sense of 
this Association is that the Italian 


and Cyprian bees are more profitable, | & 


all things considered, than the blacks. 

Question.—* What is the cause of 
the great loss last winter in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere ?” 

Mr. Peffer found no young bees in 
the fall; the long winter and impure 
honey, to be the causes of the great 
loss last winter of all his bees. 

Mr. Wilson thought we could never 
arrive at the cause of the great loss 
last winter. His bees starved to death 
last winter. 

Oct. 12,10 a. m. The Association 
was called to order by the President 
pro tem., and resuined the discussion of 
the last question. 

Charles Horst thought bis principal 
cause of loss was starvation. 

H. P. Sayles thought the very early 
breeding in the winter was the cause 
of bees eating so much honey, and 
their starvation the result. 

T. E. Turner thought his bees died 
the past winter from impure honey 
principally. 

Mr. a found his bees breed- 
ing in February, and with very little 
honey. He fed some on sugar candy 
in the cellar, and those fed all went 
through in good condition, and those 
not fed were dead, or in bad condition. 


S. E. Gernon lost his bees from star- 
vation, but could not tell the cause of 
their starvation, when he had given 
them plenty of honey in the fall. 

H. P. Sayles said it was caused bya 
combination of circumstances, poor 
honey, lack of young bees in the fall, 
breeding in the winter. He had bees 
with dysentery from long confine- 
ment, but they got over that and he 
thought it was not real dysentery they 
had. He thought breeding in winter 
more than the poor honey caused the 
great loss. 

T. E. Turner found breeding early 
in winter very bad for bees, but con- 
sidered the poor quality of honey the 
cause of the great loss with him. 

Question.—* Swarming out; what 
is its cause, and how to prevent it ?” 

John Hodgson, Jr., had found no 
way to prevent: swarming out in the 
spring, and thought the condition of 
the bees in the fall had something to 
do in causing it. Others had but lit- 
tle experience with swarming out. 

Question.—* What is the best way 
of getting Italians to work in boxes ?”” 

=. Turner put one full section in 
the center of section rack on top, and 
the Italians would go to work in them ; 
also used section frames in the brood 


brood or eggs in the section rack on 
top, and they went right to work. 

Peter Peffer had Italians to work in 
boxes this year as well as blacks, but 
still had no faith in Italians for work 
in boxes. 

Question.—* What has the yield and 
increase of the present year been?” 
John Hodgson, Jr., had 19 full colo- 
nies and 5 nuclei in the spring, and 
had taken 2,900 lbs. of honey, 750 lbs. 
of which was extracted. He had now 
75 colonies to winter. 

T. E. Turner started with 15 colo- 
nies in ordinary condition and 5 nu- 
clei ; had 600 lbs. of comb honey, and 
600 lbs. of extracted ; reared 50 queens | 
for market, and now had 73 colonies 
in good condition for winter. 

H. P. Sayles had 5 nuclei in the 
spring, and had obtained 100 lbs. of 
comb—150 Ibs. of extracted honey and 
reared 100 queens. 

Mr. Olsen, from 10 colonies had ta- 
ken 1,406 lbs. extracted and 200 Ibs. 
comb honey, and now had 30 colonies 
in good condition for winter. 

Peter Peffer, from 3 colonies took 
300 lbs. box honey, and increased to 6. 
William Mayhew started in the 
spring with 2 colonies ; took 50 lbs. of 
comb and 100 Ibs. extracted honey, 
and increased to 5. 

S. E. Gernon started with 30 colo- 
nies and 6 nuclei; took 3,400 lbs. of 
box honey, 800 lbs. of extracted, and 
increased to 68. 

Mr. Wilson, from 2 nuclei, took 500 
lbs. of extracted honey, and increased 


oO. 
The following was adopted : 
Resolved, That we exceedingly re- 
gret the non-attendance of the North- 
ern members of the Associatign, and 
in view of that, and the fact thet the 
Southern members follow it wherever 
held, that the next Convention be held 
in the Northern part of the State. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Berlin, Wis., on Jan. 17 and 18, 1882. 
T. E. TURNER, Sec. pro tem. 





Western Michigan Convention. 





The Western Michigan Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, held its first annual 
meeting at Berlin, Mich., on Oct. 27, 
President Wm. H. Walker in the 
chair. 

New members were received, in- 
creasing the number to 34, including 
8 ladies. The constitution was amend- 
ed, to havea Vice President elected 
for each county represented in the 
Association. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Wm. 
H. Walker; Secretary, Wm. M. S. 
Dodge, Coopersville ; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jennie Walcott, Berlin; Vice Presi- 
dents—for Kent Co., Henry Holt, Cas- 
cade ; Ottawa Co., J. J. Robinson, La- 
mont; Muskegon Co., Geo. C. Young, 
Ravenna. 

The following address by Dr. E. P. 
Cumings, of Grand Haven, was read : 


Wintering Bees. 


When we look back and see what a 
wholesale slaughter of the bees there 
was all over the country during last 
winter, I think there is no question of 
so much importance, or that comes 
home so forcibly asthis. What Ihave 
| written are my honest conclusions, ar- 
rived at from experience and study. 


eat, a good blanket, and suitable bed- 
ding. Many persons engage in busi- 
ness without sufficient information 
regarding it ; in other words, without 
“learning the trade,” and such 
must fail; they always have bad luck. 


I have known persons engage in 
fruit-culture or gardening, and get 
good trees or seeds, but let the sun 
shine on the roots and not plant their 
seeds properly, and after planting 
they think all they have to do is to 
reap the harvest. Their garden and 
orchard grows up to weeds—their 
trees are killed by borers, and they 
have had ** bad luck.” Such will not 
do in our days. The price of success 
in every thing is *‘ eternal vigilance.” 
There are enemies to fight, and the 
elements to combat, in all branches of 
industry, and he who is best posted 
and most diligent, will succeed the 
best. ‘* The slothful shall not eat the 
good of the land.” 

There are occasionally winters when 
bees will winter safely out-of-doors 
without protection, but even those 
winters they are much better off for 
protection, and winters are so uncer- 
tain, that it is not safe to risk them at 
all. They will commence raising 
brood earlier in the spring, come out 
stronger, and consume less honey 
when protected, than otherwise. 

Many are ignorant of the cause of 
bees dying in winter when they have 
plenty of honey in the hive, and they 
think the honey was bad, or that the 
froze up entirely. They would thin 
it impossible for bees to starve with 
plenty of honey in the hive. Never- 
theless, in most cases this is the fact. 
In very cold weather the bees cluster 
together in the smallest possible space 
where the combs are empty, as they 
can pack in closer there ; and if it con- 
tinues cold for some days, the combs 
outside the cluster become covered 
with frost and ice from the breath of 
the bees. They can not live long 
without honey to eat, and some brave 
fellows start out for it. They step 
upon the frosty combs, and in a min- 
ute they are chilled and unable to re- 
turn, and soon fall to the bottom of 
the hive, dead. Others follow and 
share the same fate, till at last the 
workers have all perislied in their at- 
tempts to bring honey to the queen, 
who finally shares the common fate. 
Do they not starve ? and if so, who is 
to blame? Is it not those whoshould 
care forand protectthem? I say they 
are just as much as though they had 
starved their horse or other animals. 


But, I fancy I hear some one say we 
are ignorant, and the sin of ignorance 
is winked at. Well, if people can get 
any comfort out of that, they have not 
an enlightened conscience; but it is 
pretty dear winking, and they will 
have to do much of it to restore their 
wasted funds, or bring their dead bees 
to life again. 

Many ways of wintering bees are 
recommended by different writers and 
bee-keepers. Packing them with chaff 
or other material, on their summer 
stands ; in a house made for the pur- 
pose, above ground, the sides, floor 


in a good cellar. I believe a good, 
dry, dark, cool, well-ventilated cellar, 
free from rats and mice, the best pos- 
sible place to winter them. It should 
be kept-as near the freezing point as 


in the morning, when the bees will be 
found quiet. 

One of the great advantages of a 
cellar over other methods, I believe to 
be, that it is not readily affected by 
slight thaws, or changes of tempera- 
ture. The shelf upon which they are 
put should not, if possible, rest on the 
floor, or hang to the joists above, if 
the room over is occupied and the 
cellar is one you often go into, for the 
noise and jarring would disturb them, 
but fasten it to the wall. Careshould 
be taken not to jar the shelf when 
going in the cellar. 

They should not be put into winter 
uarters till winter has set in for good. 
et them have a day or two of it, and 
if you seé it has really set in, put them 
in. Carry them in your hands as care- 
fully as possible, leaving the top of the 
hive on the summer stand, or not as 
you like (I have mine out), then before 
putting them on the shelf, give them 
a little top ventilation by opening a 
space across the frames, and a quilt 
about the size of the top of the hive 
overall. That gives enough ventila- 
tion without letting off too much 
warmth, while the little stick across 
the frames keeps the quilt up. so that 
the bees can craw] from one frame to 
another. Always leave the fly holes 
open at the bottom, for they will be- 
come uneasy if they find they are con- 
fined. 

They should be carried in when 
cold and put in place as quietly and 
quickly as possible and the cellar 
made dark, and they will soon become 
quiet and remain so all winter, unless 
it is unusually warm ; then if you can- 
not quiet them, take them out on a 
warm day and put them on their sum- 
mer stand, and give them a fly. Then 
if it turns cold again, carry them back 
in the cellar as before. 

Mine were in 4 months last winter 
without a fly, and after I carried them 
out about the middle of March, I put 
them back and kept them a few weeks 
longer. They may become too warm 
and ong | unless you take them out 
and give them a fly, and will discharge 
their feces over the hive and on the 
combs, which makes bad work, and 
people will say they have the dvsen- 
tery when it is only natural. While 
they are kept quiet they do not dis- 
charge their feces, but on the first fly 
they all empty themselves, and are 
then allright. If you don’t wantthem 
to **have the dysentery,” keep them 
cool and quiet. 

I have spoken only of frame hives: 
some will say, what shall we do with 
our box hives, gums, ete.? Treat 
them the same way, as far as you can, 
but any one who expects to succeed 
with bees must have a movable frame 
hive, in order to always know what 
condition they arein. I do not mean 
you must buy any patent-right. Iam 
not much of a favorite of patents, and 
there are plenty of good hives without 
buying worthless patents. Some still 
cling to the old box hives, because 
their fathers used them. 

There was an old gentleman who 
lived near me who thought he knew it 


and ceiling of which are packed ; also | all. and gave me a good deal of advice, 


and of course I could not inform him 
any, for he had always kept bees, and 
his father and grandfather before him 
had kept them, and he understood all 
about it. He did not like the new- 





possible, and notfreeze. Itis not nec- 





I have kept bees for the last 12 years. 
Took it up for an out-door pastime, 
and have made it quite astudy. Have 
had from 3 to 30 colonies. Being able 
only to attend to few, I have disposed 
of some each year, but during all this 
time I have never lost a colony in 
winter, and my e».perience convinces 
me that it is unnecessary and cruel. 
This may seem like a sweeping 
statement, and to many who are sore 
over losses, uncharitable ; but never- 
theless, I believe it is true. 
would you think of a man who had no 
barn for his horses or cattle, and left 
them out-of-doors to shift for them- 





chamber at the side of brood, and also 
used section frames in an upper story. 

H. P. Sayles said he kept the hives 
full of brood in the brood chamber by 


extracting, and put a small piece of 





selves in our northern winters? You 
| might as well expect them to winter 
| unprotected, as for bees, and bees can 
| be as safely and surely wintered as a 
| horse in a good stable with plenty to 





What | 


essary to have a cellar exclusively for 
|them, unless you have a large quan- | 
| tity. I have always kept mine in the 
;cellar where we have kept all our 
| vegetables, and where we go many 
| times a dayforthem. I havea strong 
shelf about 4 or 5 feet from the bottom 
| of the cellar, on which I put the hives 
| close together, with a curtain of old 
carpet hung in front, a little lower 
| than the shelf, so that when we go in 
|the cellar the light will not affect 
them. At other times, the cellar 
|should be kept perfectly dark. We 
have a thick, dark curtain at the win- 
dow, which we drop when we go down, 
|and hang up when we come up again. 
| The window can also be opened if it 
| gets too warm, incase of a thaw, when 
| the bees may get uneasy. We then 


fangled notions; preferred the old- 
fashioned gums or box hives, but 
thought a hollow log the most natural 
and best, and actually put some in 
one. I could not convince him that 
the queen was not the * king bee,” or 
that the queen came out with the first 
swarm always; but he did finally put 
his bees in the cellar, after he saw that 
mine wintered so much better than 
his, but he thought it necessary to go 
and stir them up once in a while dur- 
ing the winter, and consequently his 
bees *“‘ had the dysentery;” but the 
poor old man has now gone to his final 
rest, as have also his bees. 

If you wish bees to winter well or 
do well, and be profitable at all times, 
keep them strong. In this climate, 
where the honey season is so short, 





| open the window at night and close it 


they should be allowed to swarm but 
once. You will then have strong col- 
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onies that can at all times defend 
themselves against robbers or millers, 
and will go into winter quarters 
strong, and give you good returns in 
surplus honey. 

There is no disease that is one hun- 
dreth part as destructive to our little 
pets, as is our negligence in not pro- 
viding winter protection for them, and 
if we need any legislation in regard to 
them, it seems here is where it should 
begin. Make it a criminal offense for 
any one to keep bees unless he is com- 
petent, and not shiftless enough to 
neglect them. 


The Secretary read from a letter 
from T. F. Bingham, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: ‘‘lam raising 
the combs 114 inches from the bottom 
to allow the accumulations of dead 
bees, should long cold occur as last 
winter.” 

J.J. Robinson thought this a very 
good plan. He would make a frame 
2 inches high to fit under the hive on 
bottom board. He did not think bees 
froze to death. A colony in his neigh- 
borhood wintered well unprotected in 
an old box hive with a wide crack in 
the side, while other bees were almost 
a total loss. Several instances of this 
kind were given. 

A. A. Dodge. Two men living 
about 12 miles apart, have kept 30 or 
less colonies each in the box hives, 
wintering on summer stands. One 
who has been very successful in win- 
tering, makes a fly-hole in his hives 
about 6 inches above the lower en- 
trance. The other man does not; had 
lost nearly all his bees this last win- 
ter. He had known a man who for 
years successfully wintered bees by 
putting a piece of brick under each 
corner of his hives. 

Wm. H. Walker had found a bee 
frozen in ice and throwed it out, and 
in half an hour it flew away. 

Henry Holt said he had come to 
learn how to winter bees. When he 
lived in New England, bees wintered 
without care, but times had changed. 
He thought ventilation important. 
He had tried wintering in a cellar, 
but thought it a good deal of trouble 
to carry them in and out. 

Walter Hastings thought successful 
wintering depended on a few simple 
conditions: Keep them dry; give 
them ventilation enough, but not too 
much. He thought it was not easy 
to freeze bees, as they would maintain 
the warmth of the cluster in the cold- 
est days. He described his method of 
packing with chaff; by removing a 
piece in the front of the hive, he could 
clean dead bees from the bottom 
board, should they accumulate. 

A. A. Dodge spoke of cutting pas- 
sage ways through the combs. 

E. Miner said that last winter he 
used a room above the cellar,in which 
his bees were kept; many bees died; 
stopping the entrance caused uneasi 
ness. He wished to know if noise 
disturbed bees. It was thought bees 
were disturbed more by jarring than 
by noise. 

Walter Hastings thought confine- 
ment in a cellar unnatural; if cold 
will not kill bees, why put them in 
cellar ? 

Wm. H. Walker said that wild bees 
did not die from cold, yet cold was the 
real cause of loss, as with frosty 
combs, they would starve when honey 
was close by. He thought the great 
object of wintering 1n cellar was to 
save honey, by an even temperature. 

The members were about equally 
divided in favor between chaff pack- 
ing and a good cellar. 

F. 8. Covey said that last year he 
had 2 colonies which had been queen- 
less for a time, allowing bee-bread to 
accumulate in the combs; in early 
winter they were severely attacked 
with dysentery. They were good col- 
onies, had good queens, plenty of 
honey and young bees, the honey be- 
ing mixed with bee-bread. 

J. Precious gave similar experience. 

Question: Which is best, artificial 
or natural swarming ? 

A. A. Dodge said both, according to 
circumstances. 

Wm. H. Walker thought it depended 
on the man. 





J.J. Robinson said it was claimed 
by some fruit growers that bees in- 
jured fruit, and that in such cases the 
bee-keeper must dispose of his bees, 
or keep them in until the fruit was 
out of the way. He was threatened 
with prosecution by one of his neigh- 
bors (a grape grower), and would have 
to give up keeping bees, or stand a 
law suit. 

Question: Shall we advise our 
friends to go into bee-keeping, or is 
the business over-crowded ? The gen- 
eral opinion was that the market had 
improved as fast as the supply had in- 
creased. 

The meeting adjourned, to meet in 
the city of Grand Rapids, on the last 
Wednesday and Thursday of April, 
1882. Vm. H. WALKER, Pres. 

Wm. M. 8. DopGE, Sec. 
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White Pine Honey Package.—If§we 
take white pine and make a box or 
barrel to hold honey, and then scald 
out this box or barrel before we put 
the honey in, will the honey taste of 
the pine? I had 13 colonies last fall, 
lost 3 by backward spring, and now 
have 17. Most of them came through 
weak last spring. It was so dry here 
this summer that I did not get much 
honey—about 150 lbs. of extracted and 
70 of comb. I like the BEE JouURNAL 
very much and always look for its ap- 
pearance. C. F. STURTEVANT. 

Port Jefferson, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1881. 


[If well scalded the honey will not 
taste of the pine.—ED.] 


Shipping Bees.—1. How many colo- 
nies of beescan be shipped in one car? 
2. Can bees be shipped as safely in 
the fall as inthe spring? 3. Whatis 
the cost of freight ona colony of bees 
per 100 miles? 4. Have any of the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL used W. 
T. Phelps’ foundation machine with 
success ? A. R. PATERSON. 

Sheridan, Mich. 

995 


{1. One ear will hold 150 to 225 colo- 
nies, according to size and style of 
hive; 200 one-story Langstroths is a 
very good car-load, 

2. We prefer early spring for ship- 
ping; but it is perfectly safe in the 
fall, if not delayed till too cool to give 
the bees a good flight immediately 
afterward. ; 

3. Where shipped in lots, as freight, 
for any considerable distance, some- 
where between 15 and 25 cents. 

4. We do not know.—ED.] 


Bee Stings for Rheumatism.—I had 
about 38 colonies in the spring ; 5 had 
old queens, which were superseded by 
young ones in the summer, and they 
only gathered about enough honey to 
carry them through this winter. The 
33 with young queens done well and 
swarmed well. I[ sold 4 colonies for 
$7.50 each, and have put 61 in the cel- 
lar, all in good condition, with plenty 
of honey to last them through a hard 
winter, and not one queen over 2 years 
old next fall. I bought 1 Italian and 
2Cyprian queens. I lost one of the 
latter last winter; the other tried to 
make good the loss. and gave me 7 
natural swarms. I thought it would 
swarm itself to death; I opened the 
hive and took out 8 or 10 queen cells, 
telling them not to swarm any more. 
This fall, to my surprise, I found the 
hive crammed full of honey. I had 
another colony that would swarm 
whenever another swarm came out 
near by, and go right in, and some- 
times would go back to their own hive; 
they would come out 2 or 3 timesa 
day, and were always ready to swarm. 
They done very well considering the 
season, the first part of which was 
very good here; then it became dry 





and hot and the bees could gather but 
little, after which the season was wet 
and poor. Regarding the bee-cure for 
rheumatisin, the following case came 
under my notice: Mr. John Rohl, of 
this place, came to meand wanted me 
to let some of my bees sting him in 
thearm. I told himall right; I would 
not charge him anything; if it cured 
him I would have it = in the papers. 
So he rolled up his sleeve, and I gave 
him 8 or 9 stings on the elbow and 
arm-pit, which would make him jump 
as I took the bees by their wings and 
let them stick their lancets in his 
fleshy parts. About 4 weeks after I 
saw him and asked him about the cure ; 
he said he was all right now, and 
swung his arm to show how limber it 
was; the swelling had all gone down. 
He said in Germany they always cured 
the rheumatism in that way, and he 
appeared well satisfied with the job. 
THOMAS LASHBROOK. 
Waverly, Iowa, Dec. 3, 1881. 


High Temperature in Cellars.—Bee- 
bread seems to be all the talk with 
some of the BEE JOURNAL writers on 
the wintering problem; but I do not 
think it the cause of the trouble. 
The high temperature of many of 
the cellars is probably the cause. The 
temperature in the hive will be from 
15° to 26° above the cellar, so that the 
bees are able to breed. The honey 
crop was good in this section. Weare 
very much pleased with the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL; you may consider me 
a life subscriber. W.H. MALLORY. 

Worcester, N. Y., Nov. 29, 1881. 


Honey Show Burned.—At the Kan- 
sas City Exposition, the honey show 
was all burned up in the main build- 
ing. My loss was about $20 in honey 
and fixtures. The honey crop was 
about one-third with us. I had 47col- 
onies in the spring, out of 49 the fall 
previous; increased to 55; took 400 
Ibs. of comb honey and 300 Ibs. of ex- 
tracted, which I sold at 22%4c. for the 
comb and 15c.for the extracted, at 
wholesale. Bees have been flying 
some for the last four days. 

JAS. A. NELSON. 

Wyandott, Kans, Nov. 30, 1881. 


Changing Location of Cluster in Win- 
ter.—During a continuous cold spell 
of weather I have adopted the follow- 
ing plan, with success, for warming 
the interior of the hive and giving the 
bees an opportunity to change their 
location from empty to full combs: 
I take two or three bricks that are not 
hard burned, put them on the fire and 
heat them till there is no steam aris- 
ing from them; now take them from 
the fire, and let them cool till you can 
pick them up with your hand, lay them 
right on top of the quilt on the tops of 
the frames ; now put your chaff cush- 
ion down, and close all around snug. 
By this plan the hive will keep warm 
6 or 7 hours; the heat passes off so 
slowly that the bees will all cluster 
nicely. After the bricks cool, they 
will absorb the moisture the bees gen- 
erate. The bees will not attempt to 
fly out, but will carry the dead bees 
out on the alighting-board, if there 
areany. Theplan works likea charm. 

J. S. HOFFMAN. 

Madisonville, O., Dec. 3, 1881. 


for Cash.—I 
reader of the 


Selling Comb ne | 
have been a constan 

BEE JOURNAL for the last 5 years, and 
have during this time been in the bee 


business. My section is one of abun- 
dant yields, and the greatest question 
with me has been selling honey in 
large quantities for cash. I wrote my 
brother, Rufus Morgan, at Columbus, 
Wis., some time ago, that I was much 
interested in the BEE JOURNAL of 
late, as it was working up the question 
of the sale of honey for cash, and do- 
ing much to make ita staple article. 
I give you below his ideas of the cash 
value of comb honey. I will further 
state that he — the past season 
over 15,000 lbs. of comb honey, all 
white; I think he made no report to 
any paper in regard to bees or —- 
taken. He is well posted and coul 





give valuable experience, if he would. 
He has disposed of his whole crop for 
cash, and lam aware that he got 20c. 
per lb. right through, and a fittle at 
22c. I quote a partof his letter with- 
out his knowledge: ‘* Now, in regard 
to the bee business, I would say that 
the marketing of honey for cash, in 
large —, has no terrors for me, 
as we have shipped over $1,500 worth 
this fall with entire satisfaction, and 
it is much easier to ship than eggs or 
live stock, and just as ready sale as 
wheat. I would write you all about 
how to ship it, but I know you have 
not enough to pay to go on and make 
shipping crates this fall; but I would 
say that the great question in this 
business is, How can the most white 
honey, in marketable shape, be pro- 
duced with the least labor? That is 
the only question that bothers me in 
theleast. Wehave overcome all other 
difficulties in this business, I think, 
and that one, also, toa certain extent.” 
E. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., Dec. 1, 1881. 


[The trouble is not so much in sell- 
ing, as in getting a nice article to mar- 
ket in presentable shape. As all are 
more or less interested in this subject, 
we hope Mr. Rufus Morgan will give 
our readers the benefit of his experi- 
ence.—ED.] 


Wintered on Summer Stands.—I 
have 58 colonies of bees on summer 
stands ; 26 of them are in empty boxes 
without packing; the rest of them 
have the upper story on, with frames 
and combs. I use the simplicity hive. 

J. CHAPMAN. 

Home, Mich., Nov. 28, 1881. 


~ ee 


Local Convention Directory. 


1881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Dec. 15—S. E. Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
N. E. Prudden, Sec. 
1882. 
Jan. 10—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N, Y. 
C. M. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
10-—-Eastern N. Y., at Central Bridge, N. Y. 
N. D. West, Sec., Middleburgh, N. Y. 
11, 12—Nebraska State, at Ashland, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec., Lincoln, Neb. 
17, 18—N. W. Ill. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ll. 
17, 18—N. E. Wisconsin, at Berlin, Wis. 
T. KF. Turner, Sec. pro tem, 
24, 25—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
25—Northeaste. 1, at Utica, N. Y. 
Geo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 


April 11—Eastern Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
A. B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 
25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 
26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 
May — —Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec. 
25—Iowa Central, at Winterset. Lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Se 


t= The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Ashland, Neb., on the 12th 
and 13th of January, 1882. <A cordial 
invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in bee-culture. 

T. L. VoNDorN, Pres., Omaha. 
G. H. HAWLEY, Sec., Lincoln. 


= 2 + 


t The South Eastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will hold 
its annual meeting at the Court House 
in Ann Arbor, on Thursday (and per- 
haps Friday), commencing Dec. 15, 
1881, at 10 a. m., for the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year, and such 
other business as may be brought be- 
fore the Association. A good attend- 
ance and interesting meeting is ex- 
pected. Several subjects of interest 
will be discussed by able men. 

. A. PRUDDEN, Pres. 

G. J. PEASE, Sec. pro tem. 


t The eastern New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Union Association, will hold 
their ninth Convention, Tuesday, Jan. 

1882, at 10 o’clock, at Central 
Bridge, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
W. D. Wrient, Pres. 
N. D. WEsT, Sec. 
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Special Dotices. 


«@ Single copies of the JoURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 


>see 








Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

7 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 
oo? 

«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 


—*e@ 


Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon, and the Baron 
of Berlepsch.—Price 25 cents each. 


@@ When changing a postoffice ad- 
dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 


_—-—— e+ @se ————_ 


> Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 

















ee 


@* Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


>? 


The Color and Lustre of Youth are 
restored to faded or gray hair by the 
use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, a harm- 
less dressing highly esteemed for its 
perfume and purity. 49w4 


a i 


A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

>? 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper ; it indicates the time to which 

ou have paid. Always send money 

y postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 


——— = @ oe 


Rheumatism is the most terrible 
disease that has ever afflicted human- 
ity, yet it instantly yields to the 
powerful drugs that Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure is composed of. 

2 


> It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 
>> <—e -< 


g@ It will pay to devote a few hours 
in getting up aclub for the BEE Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
another page, and take advantage of 
the fall gatherings to get up clubs. 


> -- 


It is Worth Remembering that no- 
body enjoys the nicest surroundings if 
in bad health. There are miserable 
people about to-day with one foot in 
the grave, when a bottle of Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic would do them more 
good than all the doctors and medi- 
cines they have evertried. Seeadv. 

49w4 

G@ We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BEE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 



































Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 

For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 

- “  3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 
4,—Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 
5,— a cloth. 
@,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 
for their labor in getting up the club. 





ts We are sumetimes asked who 
our authorized agents are? Every 
subscriber is such an agent; we have 
no others, and greatly desire that each 
one would at least send in one new 
subscriber with his own renewal for 
1882. The next few weeks are the 
time to do this. We hope every sub- 
scriber will do his or her best to double 
our list for 1882. 


«The annual meeting of the N. 
W. Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in 
Temperance Hall, Freeport, Stephen- 
son Co., Ill., on Jan. 17 and 18, 1882. 
JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 








«= The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is called to meet in annual 
session, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 24 and 25, 1882, in the rooms of 
the State Board of Agriculture. By 
order of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., Dec. 12, 1881. 5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The market is lively and prices steady. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@22c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


38@yec. 
BEESWAX—Prime quality, 18@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—tThe supply is full, and trade is lively. 
We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@22c; dark, in small boxes, 15@17c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@lic.; dark, 7@9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 2144@23c. 
THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y-~—Is in good demand here now. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
18@20c., on arrival. Extracted, 7@9c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX.—18@22c., on arrival. I have paid 
25c. per Ib. for choice lots. C. F. MUTH. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—1-pound combs are a desirable pack- 
age in our market, and a large questity could be 
sold at 20@22c., according to quality. 

BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. 

CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


BALTIMORE. 


HONEY.—But little on the market, and prices 
are not quoted. 

BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure,21@ 22c.; grease wax, 1l1c.—Baltimore Market 
Journal. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONE Y.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25c.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BOenT ~The supply and demand are alike 
nominal. 

BEESWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 
Merchants’ Guide. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Our market for choice white honey in 
1 Ib. unglassed sections continues very active at 
22c.; 2 Ib. unglassed at 20@2I1c.; buckwheat rather 
slow at 18c. Glassed sections would have 
sold 3@4c. per Ib. less. Extracted selling slowly at 
12¢. per Ib. 

BEESW AX—18@20c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Receipts for the week over 700 cases. 
A little more inquiry is noted, but sales at extreme 
figures continue to be the exception. 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark to g00d,10@ 
l4c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 83{@10c.; 
dark and candied, 7@8c. BEESWAX—23@25ce. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y.—In larger (but poor) supply, and stea- 
dy; comb at 18@22c.; strained and extracted, 9@ 
ste, 0o 12%c.—top rates for choice bright in prime 
package 





may be able to judiciously use. 





CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882, 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both. 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 
Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly BeeJournal (T.G.Newman)$2 00.. 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 


Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 60 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 50.. 2 35 
The 4 above-named papers....... 450.. 40 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 5.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper.....:.. ....-+++++ 200.. 2580 
The 7 above-named papers....... 6 w.. 5 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 40.. 2 25 
Binder for Weekly, I881............... 2 85.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... 275.. 2580 
= _—_—__ — 





Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 





SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Golden Honey Plant. 
Melilot Clover, 
White Clover. 


Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 





Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


72 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 











The Bee-Keeper's Guide; 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—0.-—— 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook's Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing piants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itisfully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

eed) meee 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.—LEW158 T. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stunt guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 

I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 

This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 

With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fuily up with the cimes in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 

My success has been so tas to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record, 

It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
[ huve never yet met witha work, either French 
or foreign, which 1 like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOLS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 

It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 





Americay Bee Pournal 


VOLUME FOR i880, 


Bound in paper covers. A few copies for sale at 


$1.00, postpaid to any address. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE RURAL CANADIAN, 


A Fortnightly Journal of 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Affairs. 
Edited by W. F. CLARKE, and 


Published at 5 Jordan street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canada, at $1.00a year, by C. Blackett Robinson, 
Liberal inducements to loca] agents. 44mtf 


ALL ABOUT KANSAS, 


'NHE WEEKLY CAPITAL is an EIGHT- 
PAGE, 48 COLUMN paper, published at Tope- 
ka, Kansas, giving Full and Reliable State News, 
Crop und Weather Reports from every County. 
$1.00 per year. Sample Copy Free. 44wetx 


EMPIRE STATE AGRICULTURIST 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of 
the farm and house- hold; 20 Pages with 


a handsome cover, trim stite 
ed in book form. All for ONLY 50CENTS 
a * all principal papers 
and magazines in the United States and 
Canada. Send for clubbing circular, 

and specimen cop AGENT 


remium list 

ies, Free. WANTED. 

— The AGRICULTURIST, Rochester, N.Y. 
TW. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of nomeg roducers ; dealers 
in Supplies and breeders o Qeeens and Bees. 
Will be sent toany address one yeer for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly American Bee 
Journal for only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVE & ANDERSON, 














Ss. 
BEESW AX-—Selling lightly at 19@20c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 


28wtf Columbus, Kansas. 


producing — and an extended account of the 
of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 
ba 4 this vade 


We have perused with great 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this sub, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as adv griculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and lead 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culture in Europe or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every On yy bee- wan will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amateur in bee-cuiture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction Of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
agtery. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably so poate and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—toj— 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


AND CLEAN. 


NEAT 





The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


50c. 
For Bee Journal of 1881 S85e. 
For Bee Journal of 1882 W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


For Bee Journal of 1880. 








974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ell. 


THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 


Dec. 14. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen (ines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2ee per line. 
“or more” 
oo 


Twenty-six ps ? 
Fifty-two 25 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 


of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
--Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable dealers. Cases of real imposition will be 


exposed. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


Contents of this Number. 


Fdlitorial: 
Editorial Items 
‘The California Honey Product.... 
Novice, Glucose and Grape Sugar. 
Sad Bereavement 
Apiary Record Book 
A Rare Opportunity — 
Binders fOr 1882. ........ccccccccccscccscccees 
Among our Exchanges: 
Next Season’s Crop of Honey 
Wintering Bees in Kentucky 
* Locusses and Wild Honey 
Bees as Educators 
Selling Honey 
Correspondence: 
Three-Banded Test of Italian Bees 
Experiments with Comb Foundation 
A Mode! Bee-House 
New Methods ot Wintering Bees 
Convention Notes: 
N. E. Wisconsin Convention 
Western Michigan Convention 
Wintering Bees 
Selections from Our Letter Box: 


White Pine Honey Package 

Shipping Bees 

Bee-Stings for Reumatism 

High Temperature ry Cellars. . 

Honey Show Burned 

Changing Location of Cluster in Winter.. 
Sellling Comb Honey for Cash 

Wintered on Summer Stands 


@@ New subscribers for the Week] 
BEE JOURNAL, for 1882, will have all 
the remaining numbers for 1881 free 
from the time the money is received 
at this office. ‘Therefore, the sooner 
they subscribe for it, the more they 
will obtain for the $2. 


Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. To all who send 
during this month (December) for the 
JOURNAL and binder for 1882, we will 
send both for $2.50. We do this to 
encourage all to get the binder and 
preserve the BEE JOURNAL for refer- 
ence, and to save us the expense of 
removing the name from our type 
mailing machine, and then resetting 
it in January or February. 








@ Subscriptions may commence 
with the first number of any month in 
the year. 





GOOD APIARIST WANTED, to man- 
age an - era in California. For particulars, 
a LE UTT, Pala, San Diego Co., Cal. 
_ Sow! 


Bees and 1d Queens 


FULL COLONIES of I of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


"Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- 
A J. M. ROBERTSO 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


FIFTY NEW QUINBY HIVES, aresub- 
stantially Ra on with zine covered tops, all well 
painted, four cvlors of hives, complete except 
boxes. Prices: 25 at $1.75, or 5 at $1.50 each. Have 
been used only two seasons. Correspondence s0- 
licited. Address, A. A. GENTER, 

Sowitp EB. Springfield, Otsego Co., N. Y. 











BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


% CIRCULAR and 
if SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 

light rip- 
These ma- 
| adapted 
to Hive anne. = pay 
pany A 3 eeper to send for 
= e Illustrated Cata- 


Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information 
for the time being, showing what to do, and when 

and how todo doit. C.N. ABB "lr, Bee Master 
School of Apicuiture, Fairlawn, Southall, London. 


FLAT-BOTTOM —t™” 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 











CHICACO, ILL. 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, | 
HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


972 West Madison Street, 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 


DTT emeectseaeS Vicks 
Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation _is not surpassed. 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted —~ give satisfaction. 
— al Catalogue and ats 
dD.8.G N, Hoopeston, Ill. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Cav- 
| vers Trade Marks, orate, Os etc., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, 
ete. We have had thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence. Putents obtained through usare noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splen- 
did illustrated weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows 
the Progress of Science, is very interesting, and 
has an enormous circulation. Address MUNN & 
CO., Patent Solicitors, Publishers of SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Hand book 
about Patents sent iree. 47w4t 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 

Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


94 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVAS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 

Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Carries honey from the hive to the Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba-in ; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit all sizes of extracting and brood combs, and 
is less laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba-kets. Write your address on a postal card, and 
address it to JOHN M. D Is, 
30wly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 





Established 1819. 
ST TT 


The American Farmer, 


Oldest Agricultural Paperin America. 
More than a third of a Century un- 
he same management. 

Published on the Ist and 15th oftevery Month 

To its numerous and varied departments the 
ablest and most experienced men and women com- 
municate their best thoughts on Farm Work and 
Life. Bee columns are in charge of CHAS. H. 
LAKE. A charming Home Department for the 
ladies. It has the largest subscription list among 
farmers, planters, fruit-growers, truckers, &c., 
from Delawsre to Georgia, of any paper ‘of its 
fom. #1.50 «a year; to clubs of five, $1.00 
each 


SAM’L SANDS & SON, Publishers, 
49w2t Baltimor ec, Md. 





Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, LI. 

Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; Tested Italian 
Queens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 

t ‘Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 

cleus, Cyprians, $5; Colony of Ital- 

ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 

rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 

l0c. per Ib. Pure Comb! Foundation, 

on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. a So 

y 


35c. per Ib. §@ Send for Circular. 


Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
many of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bincd in Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic, into a medicine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 

Restorer Ever Used. 

It cures Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, & diseaess 
of the Stomach, Bowels, 

ungs, Liver & Kidneys, 
———_ different from 
Best, Cleanest, Bitters, Ginger Essences 
Most Economical Hair t. and other Tonic as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the neverintoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair, & Co., Ch 


mists, N. Y. 
_ _50c, and $1 sizes. Large Saving Buying Dollar Size, 


Hair Balsam. 














‘The Original ee 
BINGHAM BEE SMOKER 


Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIFE, 


Send a card for testimonials, or 
half-dozen rates, to 


_A BRONIA, MIC H. 


GOLD MEDAL Awentes 

he Author. A new and great 
Medical Work, warranted the 
bestand 
ble to every. man, “entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;” bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 > prese rip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
— ; illustrated sam ple, 6¢ ; 

dnow. Address Peabod 


KNOW THYSELP. Medical institute or Pow H. 


PARKER, No. 4 Bultinch st., Boston. 











Foz SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in pme condition. 
39wly U.C. AXTELL, Roseville, Warren Co.,IIl. 








Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper's Guide; or, Cook’s Manual 

of the Apiary.— Entirely re-written, elegantly 
iustrated 2 and lly * up with the times” on every 

subject of bee-culture. Itis not = aaa, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa ents | production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowitbout. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping., by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
thatit cannot tailtointerestall. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.T. Root 

—This embraces “ever. thing pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.J. 
King This edition is revised und brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00}; paper, 75e. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ;: or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transterring — 
ltahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. ltis published in English and German,— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles ot bee-culture, and turmishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 1Sc. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This en yee discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and —y~y & , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation of Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 1060. giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5Gec. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on thissubject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. The Prize—#25 in gold 

was awarded to Prot Cook's Essay, which is here 
given intull. Price, 1Oc. 


The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittie. Price, ce. 

Extracted Heney: Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
und management adupted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth's views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should bein every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
tood products, and demand alaw to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as tood. 200 pages. 50c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechantle, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Caiculations, Processes, Tro’e Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of ever y kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold toany Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in 1 plain and comprehensive manner. It 
haus rempes, atable of doses, and much yaluable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
it is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, $1.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise on 
its cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TIN PAILS FOR HONEY. 


These Pails have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallon and 
half gallon pails have a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none. 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as a nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after be- 
ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 

she | Doz. Per 100 


Gallon, petting *% Ibs, of nqpes-. Fad =. -- $12.00 

Half Gall on, D..e- 9.00 
uart, 2 = oa 7,00 
int, “ jig « “ 7 


COLORED LABELS. 


I now have on hand two sizes of Colored Labels 
for these tin pails (one size for pints and quarts 
and another for half-gallons and gallons), and can 
supply any quantity of either size, by mail, post- 
paid, at 1 centeuch. When 100 or more of either 
size is ordered, I will print your name and address 
onthem without extra charge. Prices for larger 
quantities than 200 given upon appiication. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 








